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FOREWORD 


An  increasing  number  of  letters  come  to  me  and  to  my  associates  from 
people  asking,  "How  can  I  get  into  Advertising?"  And  a  great  number 
of  people  are  sent  to  me  for  personal  interviews  on  this  problem. 

This  is  caused,  undoubtedly,  by  the  serial  publication  of  my  52   chap- 
ters of  "A  Preface  to  Advertising"  in  Printers'  Ink;  then  its  book 
publication  by  McGraw^ill  Company. 

These  appeals  for  my  advice  are  probably  increased  because  I  am  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Jury  of  Annual  Advertising  Awards  for  1938. 

Up  to  now,  I  regret,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  more  than  perfunctory 
counsel  to  .those  who  contemplate  advertising  as  a  career. 

While  I  am  glad  to  be  helpful  to  others,  I  am  actively  in  business, 
president  of  an  advertising  agency.  This  takes  most  of  my  time  and 
concentration . 

So  I  have  felt  that  the  most  helpful  thing  I  migjit  do  would  be  to  organ- 
ize much  of  the  information  asked  of  me  into  a  vocational  guide,  however 
simple  and  incomplete  it  might  be.  I  call  it  "Advertising  as  a  Career." 

This  guide  is  not  a  "Course  in  Advertising."  It  is,  instead,  what  might 
be  called  a  "Conditioner,"  that  is,  a  primer  which  can  be  valuable  to 
two  kinds  of  people:  1.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  enter  the  Advertising 
field  but  first  want  to  find  out  more  about  it.  2.  Those  who  are  now 
beginners  in  advertising  and  want  to  progress  faster. 

The  university  graduate  who  has  specialized  in  Marketing,  Applied  Econ- 
omics and  Advertising  may  consider  this  treatise  rather  elementary.  So 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  written  for  such  a  special  group, 
but  to  the  majority  who  seek  advice,  as  analyzed  from  actual  letters  and 
interviews . 

May  I  suggest  that  you  treat  this  Guide  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the 
subject.  Please  realize  at  once  that  it  merely  hits  the  high  spots  -  it 
does  not  enter  into  technical  instruction.  No  one  realizes  better  than 
I  that  this  great  subject  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  these  16,000 
telegrajjhic  words. 

Since  you  have  indicated  an  interest  in  Advertising,  you  now  face  the 
problem  of  how  much  you  are  interested  and  what  steps  you  will  take  to 
turn  your  interest  into  a  reality.  You  must  find  out  if  you  have  an 
aptitude  for  Advertising  or  if  you  had  better  abandon  the  interest  and 
apply  yourself  in  other  directions. 

At  the  end  of  the  Guide  you  will  find  an  Assignment,  which  I  hope  you'll 
work  upon  and  send  me  your  answers  -  in  so  doing  you'll  help  yourself 
and  others  to  a  better  knpwjL^^Jge  of  fi^evtisi^g. 


•  •   »  « 


>  •  « 


400  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


i 


SCOPE  OF  QUESTIONS  AND 
MSH/ERS  HEREIN 


In  considering  advertising  as  a  career,"  said  a  British  practition- 
er.  Sir  William  Crawford,  "we  must  define:  the  meaning  of  advertis- 
ing; the  knowledge  it  involves;  the  prospects  it  holds;  the  type  of 
recruit  advertising  requires  and  the  method  of  entry  into  the  adver- 
tising profession." 

What  Sir  William  said  ten  years  ago  coincides,  I  find  today,  with  the 
plan  of  constructing  this  Guide,  which  is  chaptered  as  follows: 


!• 
2. 

5. 

4. 

5* 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
25. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


What  is  advertising? 

Must  I  first  study  advertising's  history? 

What's  "Media?" 

What's  an  Advertising  Agency? 

Yih&t   about  the  Advertiser? 

What  is  "Consumer  demand?" 

What  is  the  low-down  on  aptitude? 

Must  I  have  selling  experience? 

Must  I  be  artistic  or  literary? 

Are  advertising  geniuses  bom  that  way? 

What  is  creative  thinking? 

What  is  the  greatest  mistake  I  mi^t  make? 

How  Can  I  analyze  problems? 

What  should  I  do  with  my  ideas? 

What  is  "Co:jy?" 

How  can  I  make  people  buy? 

What  makes  people  read  ads? 

How  does  an  ad  get  published? 

How  are  ads  judged? 

What's  a  survey  -  what's  research? 

How  can  advertising  be  improved? 

What  should  I  read? 

Where  can  I  get  experience? 

What  kind  of  a  job  might  I  get? 

What's  the  geography  of  jobs? 

Are  there  iBw  fields  in  advertising? 

What  is  my  future  in  advertising? 

"So  what I"  and  "Oh,  yeah?" 


The  above  list  of  questions, 
I'm  aware,  may  not  be  wholly 
satisfying  -  so  I  am  prepared  to 
add  to  them  -  note  that  on  the 
last  page  I  invite  you  and  others 
to  send  in  leading,  general  ques- 
tions. These,  with  answers,  will 
be  included  in  the  next  edition. 
Obviously,  I  can't  answer  personal 
problems  affecting  a  single  indivi- 
dual. So  kindly  confine  your  sug- 
gested questions  to  those  which 
would  be  helpful,  in  your  opinion, 
to  others  as  well  as  yourself. 


FIVE  WAYS  TO  MAKE  THIS  GUIDE 
MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  YQP. 


So  that  this  Guide  maj  be  as  practical  as  possible  and  help 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  I  put  it  into  the  form  of  Questions 
and  Answers* 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  leading  questions  asked  by  those 
who  inquire  "How  Can  I  Get  Into  Adrertising?"  Therefore,  there  are 
28  funda^ntal  questions;  of  course  there  are  countless  other  ques- 
tions but  I  Bake  no  attaint  here  to  answer  them  all.  Hor  can  I  an- 
swer each  one  in  detail. 

May  I  make  five  suggestions: 

!•     Conduct  a  ccmtinuous,  searching  self -appraisal  of  your 
advantages  and  limitations. 

2.  After  thorou^y  digesting  this  Giiide,  marking  passages 
that  especially  affect  you,  lay  it  aside  for  a  week,  but  think  about 
it  constantly  in  relation  to  your  future,  then  re-read  it. 

5.  Talk  over  your  situation  with  your  most  intimate  friend 
of  your  own  age,  then  with  some  senior • 

4.  Consider  this  a  mere  key  that  opens  a  door  -  enter  the 
House  of  Knowledge  and  discover  its  riches  for  yourself. 

5.  IWiether  you  pursue  your  ambition  to  enter  advertising  or 
decide  upon  some  other  career,  check  up  weekly  on  your  vocational  pro- 
gress -  don't  drift. 

lour  serious  study  of  this  Guide  and  your  co-operation  in  im- 
proving it  (before  reading  this  Guide,  please  glance  at  Assignment  on 
laslTpage)  —  that  is  all  I  can  ask  for  having  prepared  it. 


(Note:  References  made  in  parenthesis 
are  to  chapter  titles  and  pages 
in  "A  Preface  to  Advertising.") 


MARK  O'DEA 


!•  WHAT  IS  ADVERTISING? 


•J 


I  bring  here  the  latest  definitions  by  some  of  today «s  leaders.  Hav- 
ing fo\md  that  there  were  many  definitions  of  former  days,  now  out 
of  date,  I  wrote  to  a  niimber  of  prominent  men,  and  asked  if  they 
would  modernize  their  definitions  or  give  new  ones.  Here  they  are: 

"Advertising  in  its  essence  is  simply  telling  a  great  many  people  about 
something  in  the  quickest  possible  time  at  the  lowest  possible  cost."  - 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  President,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom. 

"Advertising,  as  the  term  is  commonly  imderstood  today,  includes  all 
sorts  of  public  messages  for  commercial  purposes,  paid  for  and  avowed 
by  those  who  expect  to  profit  from  them."  -  Prof.  G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  New 
York  University,  in  "An  Outline  of  Advertising." 

"Advertising  is  the  most  economical  means  of  reaching  people  with  a 
message  regarding  a  product  or  service."  -  Lee  H.  Bristol,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Bristol-Myers  Company. 

"Advertising  is  the  paid  presentation  by  an  identified  person  or  organ- 
ization of  a  proposition,  usually  in  print  or  by  radio,  which  is  de- 
signed to  influence  people »s  opinion  or  action."  -  Dr.  Daniel  Starch, 
author  of  "Principles  of  Advertising." 

"Advertising  is  the  printed,  written,  spoken  or  pictured  representa- 
tion of  an  institution,  person,  product,  service  or  movement  openly 
sponsored  by  the  advertiser  and  at  his  expense  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing sales,  use,  votes,  action  or  endorsement."  -  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  Member,  Executive  Board,  The  New  York  Sun. 

"Advertising  is  the  process  of  exposing  the  usefulness,  advantages  or 
merits  of  products,  services,  institutions,  persons  or  courses  of  ac- 
tion to  those  whom  the  advertiser  wishes  to  influence."  -  Stuart 
Peabody,  Director  of  Advertising,  The  Borden  Company. 

"Advertising  is  the  process  of  disseminating  impressions  to  the  public 
for  commercial  purposes."  -  Mason  Britton,  Chairman,  Advertising  Federa- 
tion of  America. 

"Should  we  not  recognize  advertising  for  what  it  is,  primarily  and 
fundamentally?  ...  it  exists  and  grows  only  insofar  as  it  continu- 
ously demonstrates  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  the  most  economical  meth- 
od of  distributing  and  selling."  -  Gilbert  Kinney,  Vice  President,  J. 
Walter  Thompson;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

"Advertising  is  the  use  of  the  printed  or  spoken  word  or  picture  to  in- 
fluence a  favorable  attitude  of  mind  toward  a  product  or  service  or  the 
company  which  provides  it."  -  P.  L.  Thomson,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Western  Electric  Company. 

"Advertising  is  an  economical  substitute  for  a  personal  sales  talk  to 
a  consumer."  -  Richard  Compton,  President,  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
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Z.   ,  MUST  I  FIRST  STUDl 
ADVERTISING'S  HISTORY? 


Bluntly,  I  reply  "NO."  I  ain  not  like  Henry  Ford,  however,  who 
once  discoimted  all  history.  I  will  admit  that  one  shoiild  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  general  history,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  you  make  an  exhaustive,  burdensome  study  of  the  advertising  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Advertising  is  a  living  art,  as  new  as  tomorrow*  Precedents  are 
being  broken  daily.  It  is,  indeed  a  kind  of  news.  Its  forms  are  ever- 
changing.  No  history  could  have  predicted  radio-advertising  -  no  one 
could  imagine  the  old-time  town-crier  becoming  a  modern  radio  announcer. 
(Kisses  from  Venus,  page  99)  Even  the  printing  press  changed  the  form 
of  advertising. 

It  is,  of  course,  fascinating  to  study  the  early  forms  of  adver- 
tising and  trace  its  progress.  Also,  to  know  human  nature  one  should  not 
be  ignorant  of  social  history. 

Go  back  7000  years,  when  the  Egyptian  merchant  advertised  his  wares 
verbally  by  telling  their  virtues  to  passersby.  Even  today  there  are 
still  such  primitive  bazaars  in  primitive  coimtries.  For  example,  I  saw 
them  in  China,  in  Morocco.  Even  in  New  York  City  there  are  street  markets 
in  the  Lower  East  Side  where  ancient  advertising  is  employed  by  push-cart 
men.  In  form,  their  vocal  advertising  is  not  wholly  different  from  mod- 
em radio  announcements. 

The  knife-sharpener  who  rolls  his  grindstone  around  on  wheels  -  with 
his  tinkling  bell  and  his  call  as  advertisements  -  has  his  counterpart  in 
pictures  left  us  by  ancient  Egyptigins. 

History,  to  the  advertising  student,  should  center  aroimd  the  Market 
Place  where  men  meet  to  exchange  goods  or  services.  Fimdamentals  do  not 
seem  to  change  even  if  technique  does.  A  Lenin  may  create  a  "New"  Econ- 
omic Policy,  but  he  faces  the  inevitable,  superior  law  that  goods  must  be 
exchanged  -  whatever  chaos  he  creates  temporarily  in  the  distributive  sys- 
tem cannot  in  the  end  avoid  the  primitive,  eternal  laws  of  man's  barter 
with  man. 

"Men  live  by  exchanging,"  said  that  early  authority  on  economics, 
Adam  Smith.  From  cave  man  to  you,  this  is  a  law  of  survival self- 
preservation,  as  psychologists  agree,  is  our  first  instinct. 

If  "men  live  by  exchanging,"  then  advertising  -  whatever  its  form  - 
is  a  part  of  exchange.  Whether  it  is  a  crude  sign  on  a  Pompeii  wall  or 
a  crude  sign  in  Colonial  Philadelphia,  advertising  a  "Lost,  Strayed  or 
Stolen  Slave"  -  whether  it  is  a  "Salt  Sold  Here"  sign  on  a  building  in 
the  Roman  Forum  or  an  "When  it  rains,  it  pours"  ad  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  -  whether  it  is  a  breathless  announcement  of  tobacco  in  early 
England  or  a  breathless  Chesterfield  radio  announcement  of  today  -  you 
can  trace  advertising  as  a  part  of  exchange  from  the  dawn  of  man. 


5.  T^HAT'S  "MEDIA?" 


This  term  is  used  as  the  plural  of  medium,  that  is,  the  means  of  con- 
tact between  the  advertiser  and  the  prospect. 

It  ranges  through  the  alphabet:  Almanacs,  Booklets,  Car-cards,  Direct 
mail.  Envelop  stuffers.  Hand-bills,  Lantern  slides.  Magazines,  News- 
papers, Posters,  Radio,  Skywriting,  Store  displays.  Theatre  Programs, 
Windows. 

There  are  many  other  classifications,  and  many  divisions  in  some  of  the 
above.  For  example,  there  are  several  kinds  of  magazines,  weeklies  and 
monthlies  of  general  circulation  or  of  specific  appeal,  as  for  women; 
then  there  are  trade  papers  of  an  industrial  character,  trade  papers  of 
a  professional  character. 

"Expressed  siMply,  it  is  the  function  of  a  medium,"  points  out  Prof essor 
H.  K.  Nixon  in  "Principles  of  Advertising,"  "to  bring  the  advertiser's 
story  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pros- 
pective purchasers.  In  judging  any  medium,  these  two  considerations  -  the 
kind  of  peopJe  it  reaches  and  the  kind  of  attention  they  give  the  adver- 
tisements it  presents  -  are  fundamental." 

There  are  various  measvirements  employed  in  judging  media  and  their  effect- 
iveness. For  instance,  in  the  magazine  and  newspaper  fields,  the  circu- 
lation is  carefully  checked  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  so  the 
buyer  of  space  can  learn  what  he  has  to  pay  per  line,  per  thousand  copies 
circulated.  Advertisers  and  agencies  study  more  than  circulation  -  they 
want  to  know  the  editorial  and  news  strength,  the  buying  power  of  the 
audience,  the  reader  interest,  methods  used  to  gain  circulation,  the  area 
covered  by  the  circulation,  the  record  of  other  advertisers  in  the  publi- 
cation, etc. 

In  radio  there  is  the  Crossley  Rating,  a  method  of  establishing  the  popularr^ 
ity  of  programs.  For  outdoor  advertising  there  is  a  Traffic  Audit  Bureau. 

All  this  indicates  an  elaborate,  many  sided,  huge  industry  -  hence  a 
large  personnel. 

Media  represent,  of  course,  the  basic  force  in  advertising.  From  time  im- 
memorial, media  offered  the  advertiser  the  means  of  communication  with 
buyers. 

The  media  field  is  therefore  a  route  to  success  you  should  consider,  the 
advertising  side  of  it,  if  you  prefer.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  advertis- 
ing began  in  media,  many  to  stay  with  it,  some  to  transfer  to  agencies 
or  to  manufacture  or  other  fields.  Training  in  this  field  -  ranging  from 
your  home-town  paper  to  a  national  magazine  or  from  a  local  broadcasting 
station  to  a  "chain"  -  is  invaluable. 

While  in  itself,  it  is  a  profitable,  thrilling  business,  experience  in  it 
is  also  helpful  if  you  want  to  prepare  for  an  agency  career.  Every  agency 
has  a  media  department,  specializing  in  advising  advertisers  as  to  what 
media  to  include  in  their  budgets  and  how  to  employ  media  profitably.  Like- 
wise, if  you  wish  to  go  with  an  advertiser,  a  knowledge  of  media  is  valuable. 


4.  WHAT'S  AN 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY? 


An  advertising  agency  is  an  intermediary  between  media  and  advertiser. 
Its  income  is  derived  from  a  15%   commission  paid  by  media.  The  medium 
sells  a  $100  space  to  the  agency  for  $86  which  then  bills  the  advertiser 
$100  for  it.  No,  the  advertiser  can't  get  it  for  $85. 

As  media  are  primarily  interested  in  editing  and  circulation  and  the 
advertiser  in  manufactiore  and  distribution,  it  was  natural  for  advertising 
talent  to  organize  itself  years  ago  into  agencies  and  much  credit  for  ad- 
vertising technique  belongs  to  these  specialists. 

Now  let  us  analyze  some  of  the  functions  of  an  advertising  agency.  I  quote 
from  an  article  in  Printers'  Ink  -  July  19,  1934. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  composed  of  a  group  of  men  of  wide  and  varied 
business  experience.  Its  work  is  completely  depai^tmentalized  and  each 
section  is  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  is  a  specialist. 

"Upon  one  type  of  man  in  every  agency  the  activities  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise depends.  He  is  a  go-getter  -  often  the  high-pressure  sales  type  - 
endowed  with  imagination  -  a  bom  showman  who  can  stage  his  intangibles  and 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  presentation  get  the  signature  on  the  dotted  line. 
Usually  he  is  called  a  contact  man  or  an  account  executive. 

"Then  there  is  the  copywriter  who  can  make  words  sing;  or  packs  them  with 
dynamite  -  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  the  workers  in  the  agency. 

"The  art  director  must  know  artists  and  their  special  technique  -  which  one 
to  employ  on  a  food  advertisement;  which  one  on  an  automobile  account  and 
which  <»e  on  a  men's  wearing  apparel  account.  He  must  know  the  treatment 
of  artwork  for  different  kinds  of  paper  and  for  different  printing  processes. 

"There  is  the  space  buyer,  a  specialist  on  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  He  knows  rates,  coverage,  markets,  and  has  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  a  bewildering  array  of  facts  and  figures.  When  an  advertising 
campaign  is  planned  he  must  know  what  publications  to  put  on  the  schedule 
in  order  to  reach  most  effectively  the  present  users  and  potential  biiyers 
of  the  products. 

"In  the  agency  are  research  men  who  make  every  conceivable  kind  of  survey 
and  market  analysis  to  get  at  the  facts  about  the  demand  for  a  product, 
its  uses  and  its  markets. 

"Somewhere  in  the  organization  is  a  man  who  has  a  'feel'  for  type  faces 
and  type  arrangement  and  is  able  to  do  tricks  with  it. 

"And  in  the  big  agency  that  has  scores  of  accounts,  there  are  many,  many 
more  specialists." 

The  co-ordination  that  takes  place  in  the  work  of  an  agency  is  not  the 
brilliant  effort  of  any  one  man,  but  requires  team  work  of  a  large  number 
of  people. 


5.  1IHAT  ABOUT  THE  ADVERTISER? 


In  the  arch  of  advertising,  the  key-stone,  of  course,  is  the  advertiser 
himself.  Media  might  exist  without  him.  Agencies  couldn't. 

Without  advertising,  newspapers  and  magazines  would  cost  the  public  many 
times  their  present  price,  possibly  lojs  for  newspapers  and  Zbfi  for  Sii 
magazines.  Radio  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  listener. 

The  advertiser  is  primarily  interested  in  mantifacture,  production.  He 
uses  salesmanship  and  advertising  to  dispose  of  what  he  makes.  There  he 
stops,  usually.  Functionally,  the  advertiser  likes  to  feel  that  making 
good  goods  at  fair  prices,  seeing  that  primary  selling  is  done  and  reach- 
ing the  consumer  throu^  advertising,  completes  his  cycle  and  that  he 
should  profit  thereby. 

So,  over  the  years,  most  advertisers  of  a  national  scale  have  employed 
advertising  agencies  to  execute  their  campaigns.  Advertisers  employ 
Advertising  Managers  and  maintain  advertising  departments  which  function 
as  intermediaries  between  the  two  concerns.  This  is  in  varying  degrees, 
according  to  the  kind  of  business.  Some  concerns  maintain  l€u:ge  adver- 
tising departments  because  they  do  most  of  their  own  work  -  others  treat 
their  agency  as  if  it  were  a  company  department,  and  have  a  limited  de- 
partment of  their  own. 

I  speak  above  of  big  business.  Stores  do  not  come  \mder  such  elaborate 
plans.  A  large  store  has  its  own  advertising  department  and  transmits 
its  ads  direct  to  the  newspapers.  A  little  store  may  depend  upon  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  newspapers.  A  large   mail  order  concern  may  do 
little  publication  advertising  because  it  concentrates  a  leirge  department 
on  its  catfiilogues  and  special  mailing  pieces. 

So  there  are  many  variances  as  to  how  advertisers  execute  their  plans. 

One  route  in  a  career  in  advertising  is  to  get  in  a  Sales  Department  of  an 
aggressive  advertiser.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  are  interested  in  adver- 
tising and  recognize  the  value  of  actual  selling  as  preliminary  experience, 

1?hile  on  the  selling  end,  think  and  learn  all  you  can  about  advertising. 

Another  route  is  to  get  into  the  Advertising  Department  of  a  newspaper 
that  carries  considerable  local  retail  store  advertising.  Get  contacts 
with  the  advertising  managers  of  such  stores.  Give  them  ideas. 

Do  not  think  all  the  glamour  in  advertising  centers  in  the  big  publica- 
tions and  the  big  agencies  in  the  big  cities.  There's  real  glamour  in 
the  field  of  the  advertisers.  Look  around  your  community,  seek  local 
openings. 


6,  WHAT  IS  "CONSUMER  DEMAND"? 


We  are  all  "wanters,"  judged  by  primitive  instincts  ...  we  want  food, 
shelter,  safety,  health,  etc.  As  we  progress  beyond  bare  necessities, 
we  become  "demander s • "  We  seek  the  refinements  of  this  miracle  age. 

"Consiamer  demand"  is  the  term  used  for  composite  wants,  brought  on  by 
modern  living.  There  is  a  "consumer  demand"  for  automobiles  because 
people  are  no  longer  content  with  horses  and  buggies.  There  is  a  "con- 
sumer demand"  for  better  foods  because  we  are  beyond  the  stage  of  primi- 
tive diet.  We  want  clean  teeth  -  so  there  is  a  "consumer  demand"  for 
dentifrices. 

And  so  it  goes  -  better  living  increases  wants.  Some  reformers  rail 
against  advertising  because  they  claim  it  stimulates  ambitions  ...  they 
woiild  have  civilization  stand  still.  They  would  think  it  wrong  to  want 
electricity  if  lamps  give  light  -  their  predecessors  would  say  -  "Why 
costly  lamps  and  kerosene  when  c€mdles  give  light?" 

If  the  philosophy  of  American  life  is  wrong,  then  advertising  is  wrong. 
If  we  are  to  go  back  a  century,  then  there  is  little  use  for  selling  or 
for  advertising. 

But  as  long  as  this  nation  is  what  it  is,  there  is  a  natural,  legitimate 
"consumer  demand"  ••.  recall  the  c<xisumer»s  demand  for  radio  sets,  imagine 
the  coming  consumer  demand  for  television  sets.  Fancy  the  day  when  some 
Ford  produces  safe,  cheap  airplanes  I 


Surely  there  is  no  sin  in  wanting  something  one  hasnH  got  ...  what^s 
the  crime  in  saving  money  to  buy  useful  things  or  to  buy  them  on  instal- 
ments?  (New  Prospects  Every  Second,  page  87) 

Certainly  advertising  fosters  wants.  It  made  women  want  sewing  machines, 
washing  machines.  All  to  save  them  from  drudgery.  Certainly  advertising 
creates  wants  for  things  not  always  material  -  for  enjoyment  of  movies, 
for  hobbies  like  photography,  for  vacations,  for  fleeting  pleasures.  That's 
not  a  crime,  is  it? 


To  foster  discontent  is  a  good  thing  -  if  it  offers  a  remedy,  as  most 
advertising  does.  Of  course,  it  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme;  some  peo- 
ple overdose  themselves.  But  advertising  doesn't  force  anyone,  any  more 
than  a  show-window  does.  If  people  over-buy,  it's  their  own  mis  judgment, 
regardless  of  advertising.  "Consumer  demand"  doesn't  mean  hypnotizing 
the  people.  Reversely,  it  means  satisfying  their  wants  and  the  public 
is  increasingly  critical  and  choosey. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  advertisers  to  keep  up  with  consuH»r  demand  - 
if  possible,  to  anticipate  it.  Their  advertising  must  be  keyed  accord- 
ingly. Failure  to  make  goods  that  satisfy  consumer  demand,  failure  to 
advertise  them  intelligently  means  to  lose  Qonsumer  sales. 


1.     WEJAT'S  THE  LQW-DQTO 
ON  APTITUDE? 


First  let  us  consider  two  simplified  definitions  now  in  use  for  psy- 
chologically  describing  and  classifying  average  humans: 


Introvert : 


Extrovert: 


One  who  lives  from  within  -  a  mental  recluse 
one  who  dislikes  to  mix  with  people. 

One  who  mingles  and  shares  with  others  -  one 
who  likes  people  and  is  interested  in  mass 
progress. 


It  IS  apparent  that  one  must  tend  toward  being  an  extrovert  to  succeed  in 
advertising.  Obviously,  you  have  to  deal  with  people,  you  can't  be  a  her- 
mit. Of  course,  many  introverts  succeed,  even  in  advertising  -  they  live 
as  introverts  but  think  as  extroverts  -  Marshall  Field,  for  example.  ^S?~ 
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Salesmanship  and  advertising  depend  upon  contact.  A  scientist  or  an  in- 
ventor might  succeed  best  if  he  is  an  introvert.  I  don't  say  one  has  to 
be  a  Barnum  or  a  show-off  to  succeed  in  advertising.  It  used  to  be  that 
the  "traveling  man"  was  pictured  as  a  loud  fellow,  a  joke,  the  limit  of 
extroversion.  But  he's  pictured  differently  today. 

Please  do  not  get  confused  about  introverts  and  extroverts.  I  realize 
many  young  people  are  temperamentally  shy  and  have  not  yet  classified 
themselves.  Time  does  much  in  classifying  people.  The  most  timid  Fresh- 
man may  become  Tomorrow's  extrovert.  The  loudest  Rah-Rah  boy  may  retire 
into  Timidity  tomorrow. 

It's  what  you  want  to  be  that  really  counts.  This  indicates  how  you  will 
succeed,  not  as  an  extremist,  but  as  a  normal,  balanced  person. 

I  hope  you  are  flexibly  minded  -  while  intent  on  your  destination,  don't 
let  It  be  known  as  an  obsession.  Don't  talk  about  yourself  too  much. 
Listen  while  the  other  fellow  talks.  Meet  people  on  their  ground.  Re- 
member that  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  John  G.  Hibben,  former  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  said:  "Education  is  the  ability  to  meet 
life's  situation." 

To  live  the  full  life  that  advertising  demands,  you  must  inevitably  think 
of  "the  other  fellow"  -  en  masse.  You  must  think  of  people's  wants,  how 
to  satisfy  them.  You  must  have  a  universality  of  mind.  Some  of  the  best 
cosmetic  advertising  has  been  done  by  men  -  I  recall  the  best  Palmolive 
Shaving  Cream  ads  as  executed  by  a  woman.  A  man  wrote  better  Kotex  ads 
than  a  group  of  women. 

A  successful  advertising  man  must  have  a  broad  horizon.  He  should  be  a 
deep  student  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio,  appraising  what  people 
want.  He  learns  thus  new  tendencies.  News  and  editorials  are  not  far 
from  advertising.  Ads  pay  best  when  in  publications  that  are  appealing. 


8*   MUST  I  HAVE 
SEUiING  EXPERIENCE? 


Here  I  must  not  give  a  positive  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  •  The  coneensns  of 
opinion  would  be  "yes".  Nimerous  young  men  have  told  me  that  this  was 
the  advice  they  got  when  they  interviewed  many  leaders  in  advertising* 

"Go  get  a  job  in  a  store"  or  "Do  house-to-house  canvassing"  they  are  told. 
This  advice  is  especially  given  to  those  idio  w€uit  to  become  copywriters  or 
contact  men,  I  agree  with  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  with  this  re* 
servation:  some  people  have  an  instinctive  "sense  of  selling"  who  never 
sell.  Furthermore,  advertising  today  is  not  confined  to  products,  as  for- 
merly. 

For  example,  the  campaign  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  devotes 
itself  to  selling  ideas.  This  is  in  the  new  field  of  Public  Relations,  a 
rapidly  growing  field,  in  which  tredned  thinkers  are  scarce.  There  are  many 
leaders  in  advertising  who  have  never  been  store  clerks  or  house-to-house 
canvassers,  just  as  there  are  many  who  have  had  fine  training  in  the  selling 
field.  So  much  depends  on  the  person. 

Ho  one  can  say  that  sales  experience  is  going  to  handicap  you.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  helpful  than  harmful.  It  shows  you  the  processes  of  mind  of 
prospects.  It  shows  one  how  to  get  down  to  earth,  how  to  avoid  being  Ritzy 
or  superior.  Some  beginners  in  advertising  take  a  "know-it-all"  attitude. 
Their  superior  intelligence  misleads  them  into  thinking  the  public  is  equal- 
ly intelligent. 

A  recent  censiis  of  Education  shows  that  out  of  82,200,000  adults  only 
2,380,000  have  college  educations,  idiile  49,590,000  have  grammar  school  or 
less,  and  15,150,000  have  hi^  school.  So,  remember,  the  basic  education 
of  about  75  people  out  of  82  is  confined  to  high  school  or  less.  It  is  such 
minds  that  must  be  reached  in  selling  and  advertising,  so  be  humble,  mental- 
ly. Study  how  magazines  and  newspapers  are  edited  for  the  mass  mind. 

Whether  you  actually  sell  or  not,  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  selling.  If 
you  have  a  job  with  a  large  concern,  try  to  get  into  the  advertising  depeirt- 
ment.  If  you  try  to  get  a  job  on  a  small  town  newspaper,  try  to  get  into 
the  advertising  rather  than  the  editorial  department. 

If  you  are  in  a  situation  where  you  can't  get  close  to  advertising,  then  lean 
over  backward  to  gather  all  the  knowledge  possible  about  salesmanship.  Talk 
to  salesmen,  to  clerks,  study  their  methods,  observe  customers.  Give  extra 
attention  to  studying  ads  that  sell,  rather  than  to  those  that  generalize  - 
I  mean  store  ads  and  mail  order  ads  especially. 

Above  all,  please  do  not  get  any  idea  that  advertising  is  apart  from  selling, 
that  advertising  consists  of  cute  tricks,  snappy  sayings,  pretty  pictures. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  wrote  Lucky  Strike  advertising  -  I  was  amazed  at 
the  great  number  of  people  who  bombarded  the  Company  with  half-baked  "ideas." 
Most  of  them  were  tricky  slogans  or  cute  phrases.  Some  were  utterly  wild. 
I  should  say  all  lacked  sales-thinking  -  these  people  considered  advertising 
something  apart  from  selling. 

In  advertising,  you've  got  to  be  a  salesman.  How  you  get  the  training  is 
immaterial,  just  so  you  get  it  or  develop  a  "sense  of  selling."  Your  suc- 
cess will  largely  depend  on  how  you  study  advertising  €uad  your  intelligence  in 
employing  it  to  sell  products,  ideas  or  services. 


9.     MaST  I  RR  JIRTISTIC 
OR  LITERARY? 

There  was  a  very  nice  young  nan  sent  to  see  me  recently.     He  came 
from  Buffalo.     As  he  entered  my  room  I  was  amazed  S  his  ^tT 
he  -ore  every  color,  I  admit  pastel,  but  he  was  onforJhf ^^st 
rnll:,'Jf,ir:  ""*•     ^^  ^«^  ^  ^^^*-^-  language.^%tSfed 

II  iTu^t  ti^'LT'  r  ""^T"  '^""'^  ^  ^'^^  ^^*«  ^^  ^though 

New  YorkT^J  M   never  been  out  of  their  charge.     So  when  he  got  to 
New  York  he  shed  his  hometown  FaunUeroy  clothes  and  decked  himself  o«t 

Tes,  he  had  done  water-color  painting  and  had  written  some  poems      He 

::b'-i?^ftSf^iiiSrwLe%\\%^eV"Hr  ^'^^-  ^^"*°  ^  --^^ 

^o  vv ,      /^  \   Axaxiig  T,o  assert  itself.  His  was  merely  a  veneer  ofina 
:^drth-re^::^SdlSc1l^  i^^SrtS.^—  "^^  ^^  "--- 

^iBt^^^^^  ?:r.e-sj?i-f :  \-?i  -« 

r^o^'l^klZ  SMf^!  '^JtlVof-jJnt^  nTte^Se^nr- 

ssj  :rra;tSJi:-i?!^i  -  jr  rfii  ^^  =--- 

Sn?i;fet\%^^L^^;^^^  llZtc  II  ^ZOr%"-  £e"i?f  r  • 
^TSrti:,'S:g1l5^'  ^  ^^^«^^^^^^'  -  --  are-in'l°Ire^^^S?a?:,., 

Ssinf^TrZi^''^'"i'°°*'°^'  *^^  ^^^'^  °'  "^  ^^^li'^g*  through  adver- 
Sat  ^e^S^:,^"''''  °°'  """*  "^"^  *^^  ^°"^°«  °^  li^«»  the^tivaSons 

S^v  E?iiLJh^'^°*  '°^*  "^**^  treatment,  as  effective  as  News.  Re- 
luf^l  f  f K     f  ^f°  ■  ^  *=*"*«  practitioner  of  advertising  -  pointed 
out  to  me  the  drama  in  an  airplane  ad  that  showed  Chamberlain  read?  to 
fly  to  Godesberg  -  an  old  man  on  his  first  flight  to  a  SarevSt    ^Ml. 
the  world  waitedl     Here  was  drama,  thrill,  emoUon.  ' 

If  you're  feeling  "artistic"  or  "literary"  -  oppositely,  if  you  are  suf 
ever  painful.     Urge  someone  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  yourself      If 

I  must  warn  beginners  in  advertising  that  cold  mathematics  and  statistic 
Tlt^li^^  ^*'-    ^  ^"^^^  ^«'     ^  ^"t«  ^^^^^^  or  a  J^etS^pictSe  ir 
Jhif  Se'Sc  mis!"^  "'^  consideration.     What  ;^  ?ike  '^'ZTir 


10.  ARE  ADVERTISTWr.  GMIOSEg 
BORN  THAT  WAy? 


Certainly  notl  There  is  no  divinity  of  birth  that  makes  great  ad- 
vertising Ben  -  every  one  occupying  a  top  place  has  groim  into  rank 
through  hard  work  -  .ost  of  them  had  humble  beginnings.  They  are 
fortunate  in  coming  from  "the  common  people-  so  they  understand  mass 
wants,  mass  appeal.  Few  caw  from  rich  families  -  few  were  youthful 
society  play-boys.  ^  "^"^ 

Let  me  outline  the  careers  of  a  few  men  and  women  I  know  who  command 
hi^  salaries  in  the  advertising  world: 

1.  Today  the  manager  of  the  publicity  department  of  the  world tg  larg- 
^dS!*'    company,  he  began  as  a  bookkeeper,  but  he  was  advertising- 

2.  With  financial  resources  swept  away  and  an  ill  husband,  she  got  a 
job  as  a  stenographer  and  now  she's  Advertising  Manager  of  a  large  shoe 

5.  With  an  eye  to  advertising,  he  first  got  a  job  as  a  reporter  on  a 
small  town  newspaper  and  took  a  correspondence  course  in  advertising  so 
as  to  land  a  job  in  the  advertising  department. 

4.  After  being  graduated  from  an  Illinois  business  college,  he  became 
a  stenographer  in  an  advertising  agency,  then  learned  to  write  copy. 

5.  He  thou^t  he  wanted  to  be  an  engineer  and  during  college  vacations 

^nH*!!iH      °*°I!!°^'':  ^  ^^^   selling,  got  a  job  with  a  magazine 
and  sold  space.  Today  he  is  a  leading  publisher. 

6.  At  25,  he  became  an  "office  bpy"  quitting  a  paying  but  uninteresting 
Job.  He  was  so  faacxnated  by  advertising  that  now  he»s  president  of  a 
large  agency.  *^    ouo  ua  a 

7.  ^e  found  16  mistakes  in  different  ads  of  a  leading  store  where  she 
worked  and  won  a  transfer  to  the  advertising  department  -  now  ad  manager 
of  an  exclusive  shop.  •«*i«»6c* 

8.  He  sold  milking  machines  in  Ohio  and  then  paper.  He  paid  attention 
to  advertising,  made  suggestions  -  now  he's  advertising  manager  of  a 
large  paper  concern. 

9.  From  being  a  bookkeeper  she  was  transferred  to  the  space-buying  de- 
partment of  a  large  advertising  agency  and  now  she  is  Assistant  Treasurer, 

10.  In  exchange  for  meals  he  wrote  some  ads  for  a  restaurant  while 
studying  advertising  -  and  attracted  small  jobs.  Now  head  of  leadine 
concern.  — ^^ 

lou  don't  have  to  be  a  "smoothie,"  just  graduated  from  a  big  university: 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  Greenwich  Village  artist.. ..all  advertising  asks 
is  that  you  have  an  understanding  of  people,  their  wants,  their  everyday 
reactions.  Equipped  with  average  intelligence,  plus  imagination,  plus 
ambition,  plus  industry,  you  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  succeed. 


11  >  WHAT  IS  CREATIVE  THINKING? 


Creative  thinking  in  advertising  is  merely  practiced  thinking  -  organiz-  ■  / 
ed,  concentrated,  always  concerned  with  a  problem » 


f 


lour  life  is  made  up  of  problems.  So  you  are  familiar  with  the  first  step 
in  Creative  Advertising  -  it  can  be  no  mystery.  The  person  who  goes  throu^ 
life  merely  solving  his  own  problems  of  self-preservation  remains  a  clod  - 
he  has  the  rudiments  of  Creative  Thinking  but  he  fails  to  develop  them.  You 
can  master  the  technique.  Practice  is  the  key. 

"Compared  with  what  we  ou^t  to  be;  we  are  only  half  awake,"  said  Professor 
William  James  of  Harvard.  "We  are  making  use  of  only  a  small  part  of  our 
physical  and  mental  resources.  Stated  broadly,  the  human  individual  thus 
lives  far  within  his  limits.  He  possesses  powers  of  various  sorts  which  he 
habitually  fails  to  use." 

The  greatest  creative  advertisers  have  not  been  especially  blessed,  but  they 
have  developed  their  mental  power  through  exercise.  They  have  learned  to 
think  systematically.  First,  they  resolved  their  thoughts  into  problems. 

Henry  Ford,  for  example,  gave  himself  the  problem  of  creating  low-priced  cars. 
Rockefeller's  problem  was  to  give  homes  kerosene  lamps.  Edison's  problem  was 
to  replace  them  by  incandescent  electricity. 

To  recognize  problems  that  not  only  face  you,  but  face  millions  of  others, 
starts  you  thinking  advertisingly.  This  does  not  mean  you  have  to  be  a  scien- 
tist or  a  scholar creative  thinking  is  not  limited  in  its  scope.  You  might 

have  been  the  man  who  invented  hump-hair-pins... .disgusted  with  women  losing 
and  scattering  the  old  kind  everywhere  and  continually  fixing  their  hair.  He 
thought  of  their  problem. 

Simple  solutions  of  every  day  problems  do  not  require  genius  as  much  as  they 
require  organized  thinking.  Look  about  you  and  see  how  advertising  helps  to 
solve  problems  -  from  the  electric  toaster  at  breakfast  to  the  illuminated 
dial  of  your  watch  or  clock  at  night. 

The  kinds  of  problems  solved  by  advertising  are  best  typified  by  thoie  which 
affect  the  most  people.  So  it  is  wise  to  train  yoiirself  to  think  in  terms  of 
mass  problems,  to  study  the  problems  of  others. 

"If  there  is  emy  one  secret  of  success,"  says  Henry  Ford,  echoed  by  many  other 
leaders,  "it  lies  in  the  ability  to  get  the  other  person's  point  of  view  and 
see  things  from  his  angle  as  well  as  from  your  own." 

Owen  D.  Young  talks  of  creative  thinking  in  another  way:  "The  man  who  can  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  other  man,  idio  can  understand  the  workings  of 
their  minds,  need  never  worry  about  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  him." 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  made  in  advertising  by  solving  the  problems  of 
housewives;  other  fortunes  from  solving  problems  in  easing  business  methods. 
All  phases  of  life  are  constantly  being  improved,  bringing  to  the  United 
States  comforts  unknown  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Face  a  problem,  define  it,  analyze  it,  and  you're  on  the  way  to  Thinking  Ad- 
vertisingly -  you  will  learn  to  interpret  the  merits  of  a  product  or  service 
into  public  desirability.  This  means  creating  copy  ideas  that  appeal  -  new 
reasons  why  the  product  is  superior,  for  example.  It  means  new  headlines, 
new  pictures,  some  adopted  from  old  ideas,  but  brought  up  to  date. 


12.     WHAT  IS  THE  GBMTEST  MISTAKE 

I  MKST  MAKE? 


^e  gravest  danger  in  creative  thinking  lies  in  becoming  a  fanatic. 
The  world  is  full  of  those  in  whom  a  small,  still  thought  eddies  into 
a  cyclone,  people  who  then  lose  all  perspective  of  their  ideas  and  be- 
come misanthropic,  feeling  that  the  world  is  against  them. 

They  become  self-hypnotized  by  their  ideas.  They  see  a  fortune  where  it 
doesn't  exist.  They  cling  hopelessly  to  a  single  idea,  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit its  impracticability.  Ultimately  they  become  martyr-minded. 

It  is  easy  to  become  obsessed  with  a  single  idea.  It  Is  wiser  to  treat 
all  ideas  as  if  they  were  laboratory  experiments  -  to  try  and  try  again 
with  the  patience  of  a  scientist. 

So  I  am  not  advocating  lack  of  persistence,  if  properly  applied.  Cling 
tenaciously  to  ideas  that  prove  their  acceptability  to  otWs  -  but  beware 
It  it^^.f     *^^^   to  you  only  and  which  may  become  obsessions.  The  test 

?fwa^t^  !^J  ^^/^"i'"  f'  ^  *^^°^  ^  *«""=  °f  ^«^°«  ^°  others  -  lefn 
toward  the  altruistic,  how  to  benefit  others  and  you  have  one  secret  of  lu- 

^tive  salesmanship.  People  will  gladly  reward  you  for  your  services  to 

By  practice,  ^ou  can  learn  to  think  actively.  Passive  thoughts  merely 
guide  you  through  the  day.  One's  stream  of  consciousness  from  rising  to 
retiring  is  filled  with  little  thoughts,  almost  automatic.  Some  days  one 
may  never  have  a  single  moment  of  active  thinking. 

Some  people  cannot  concentrate  -  they  may  have  an  active  thought  but  it  is 
merely  a  flash  and  cannot  be  expanded  to  even  one  minute.  Many  cannot 
think  of  one  subject  for  five  minutes.  The  average  person.  Professor 
William  James  of  Harvard  computed,  thinks  for  only  six  minutes  out  of  each 
hour.  The  other  fifty-four  minutes  are  wasted,  sterile.  Even  the  six  min- 

llil  °tLrJ  U'^'^^^t^^'  ^"^^   °^'"P^y  passive.  To  think  properly  and  profit- 

^'.   .^?  ^°  *^®  problem.  To  day-droam  requires  litUe  effort one 

can  drift  through  life  on  a  cloud. 

Oppositely,  he  who  thinks  of  what  he  thinks  and  exercises  this  function 
knowingly  generates  the  power  of  dominating  others.  To  master  one's 
thoughts  is  to  master  one's  destiny. 

Out  of  active,  organized  thoughts  come  advertising  ideas.  Nearly  evervone 
has  selling  ideas,  sons  worth  fortunes,  others  useless. 

Assuming  the  quality  of  one's  thoughts  to  be  constructive,  the  fundamental 
fact  is  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  ideas,  quite  another  to  make  them  prac- 
tical, still  another  to  dispose  of  them.  Herein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween jinking  actively,  consciously  for  profit  and  thinking  passively. 


i 


13.  HOW  CAN  I 

ANALYZE  PRnRT.TJMg? 


Once  a  druggist  xn  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  nained  J.  C.  Hoagland, 
SS^W^f   ?^*?  ^  P'°''^*"''  «°'  '=°^'^  ^«  "li«^e  housewives 
tain,  not  always  convenient. 

ltfl°t-  ^^e  facetious,  let  me  point  out  that  he  was  not  a  house- 
S2ti«  t*,^^""  -  ^  "«^  "  »^s  not  his  personal  problem.  But  in 
creative  thinking  a  man  or  woman  is  not  limited  to  solving  problems 

f  ^^tr^  "^^  ^°''^'     ^'   H°ag3Land  became  an  analyst  of  bakinr^d 
studied  every  phase  of  the  problem.  ^ 

He  then  thought  out  a  way  to  lessen  housewives'  work  and  his  solu- 
tion became  what  we  know  as  Royal  Baking  Powder  ...  as  far  back  as 
llriJ^^   °T^   small-town  druggist  was  offered  $12,000,000  for  the 
goodwill  alone  of  the  business  he  had  built  up  in  his  store. 

fv^^f  ^  T"^  T'°f  '^°  P^°^"=  ^^^-^  creative  thinking  must  ana- 

^l\tJZ?/'"\   ^f  ^  ^°  ^^   ^=*«^^  ^^^^  ^^°^   sheer  i^spiratS?. 
One  can  seldom  jump  from  a  problem  to  its  solution.      P-^^^^ion. 

One  of  the  dangers  in  analyzing  it  is  to  become  obsessed  by  a  sinele 
toetaf^^^t"'  ^^^°"^,«^-t  there  is  only  one  possible'^soluwS! 
One  m^Q^  fail  to  explore  all  the  phases  of  the  problem.  This  requires 
patient  foundation  work  and  often  research.  requires 

^inWt^'"  \'  ""P^^^i^^  tbi'^g  -  it  usually  results  in  disap- 
pointment and  a  too  speedy  abandonment  of  the  problem.  Discouraged 
one  says:  "Oh,  that's  too  deep  for  mel-  In  sSi  cas^s  S  iH^ten' 
wise  to  relax  the  mind  and  let  it  rest  for  a  while.  lly  aside  the 
problem,  then  come  back  to  it  afresh. 

?S'to^Sj^'e*s:iu^itr  ^'^'"'^'^'  ^^  *'^  ^^^*  ^*«p«  ^-  ^ 

Consider  every  conceivable  solution.  Set  them  all  down.  In  two 
columns,  classify  their  Advantages  and  Disadvantages.  £eave  ou?  per- 
sonal tendencies  -  think  of  how  others  would  respond.  ^ 

fSf?H!^'^v,^^%"""^  ''°^^^*   judiciously.  Great  executives  rarely 
e^ciSvef'^Si':.'  ""   final  authorities.  I  am  told  that  ListeSnf 
executives,  when  they  were  about  to  introduce  their  dentifrice  first 
Bade  a  national  test  as  to  flavor  -  they  asked  thousaJSs  of  S^plf?* 
vote  on  three  different  flavors.  One  won  overwhelmingly  Sd^^S' Lopted, 

Like  theatrical  producers,  many  manufacturers  try  out  advertising 
ideas  in  small  towns  before  venturing  into  the  cities.  ThS  le^ 
how  the  hundreds  or  thousands  react  before  they  approachlSe  iJmons. 


14o  WHAT  SHOULD  I  DO 
WITH  MI  IDEAS? 


Erer  since  Eve  sold  that  apple  to  Adam^  people  have  bad  an  unquenchable 
interest  in  the  technique  of  disposing  of  ideas* 

It  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mere  exchsmge  of  products  for  a  price  - 
natiaral  like  apples,  or  packaged  like  Jell^«  Quite  as  if  they  were  commod- 
ities, thoughts  have  been  sold  -  the  Apostles  offering  salvation,  Columbus 
offering  to  prove  that  the  world  was  not  flat.  Napoleon  offering  glory. 

The  technique  has  not  been  confined  to  one  person  selling  to  another.  Aside 
from  wars.  Nations  have  conducted  organized,  aggressive  campaigns  for  the 
propaganda  of  ideas  -  once  this  yoiing  Republic  offered  democracy  to  a  mon- 
archical world,  today  Russia  is  offering  Communism  to  a  democratic  world. 

But  from  that  transaction  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  all  mankind  has  been  af- 
fected •  ••  certainly  Noah^s  big  idea  has  never  touched  our  imaginations  as 
much  -  in  selling  tickets  for  the  Ark  he  merely  used  the  crudest  sort  of 
fear  psychology.  Eve  employed  Persuasion,  more  subtle  -  as  did  Cleopatra 
with  Mark  Antony  and  Josephine  with  Napoleon. 

But  this  is  beginning  prematurely  to  analyze  the  technique  of  disposing  of 
ideas.  To  approach  the  subject  more  fundamentally,  we  should  transpose 
the  term  "disposing  of  ideas"  into  the  modern  term  "salesmanship." 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  with  unsold  ideas  who  need  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  selling.  From  today's  rich  library  of  books  on  sales- 
manship, they  can  learn  much,  the  degree  depending  upon  their  susceptibility 
to  instruction  and  their  ability  to  personalize  what  they  absorb. 

To  sell  your  ideas  you've  got  to  "sell  yourself"  -  you've  got  to  get  a  man 
or  a  group  of  men  to  believe  in  you  and  in  your  ability. 

Self -selling  is  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all.  We  have  inhibitions  about 
telling  how  wonderful  we  are.  So  my  advice  is  to  sell  yourself  by  indirec- 
tion, that  is,  to  concentrate  on  your  equipment.  If  you  have  ideas,  discuss 
them.  If  you  have  made  studies  of  products  or  ads,  tell  your  findings. 

But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  sending  half-baked  ideas  to  big  advertisers 
or  to  their  CLgencies.  Most  will  be  returned  unopened,  as  such  concerns 
fear  lawsuits.  People  are  constantly  instituting  suits  against  leading 
concerns,  claiming  their  ideas  were  stolen.  Usually  the  evidence  shows  up 
the  common  element  of  coincidence  or  that  the  concern  had  employed  the 
idea  long  ago  in  some  form. 

If  you  have  a  marketable  idea,  write  to  the  concerned  party  about  it  -  you 
need  not  reveal  its  details.  If  the  concern  is  interested,  you'll  be  ask- 
ed to  explain  it.  lou'll  be  treated  fairly,  so  don't  be  worried  by  suspi- 
cions. Don't  iuiagine  your  idea  has  never  been  conceived  before.  Concen- 
trate on  your  application  of  an  idea  to  a  special  problem.  A  Palmolive 
idea  we  used  years  ago,  I  later  applied  to  Lucky  Strikes.  It  seemed  utter- 
ly new  in  the  cigarette  field.   (The  Theme's  the  Thing,  page  207) 

Take  a  close-up  picture  of  advertisers  in  your  community  -  work  out  ideas 
that  you  think  would  be  constructive.  Polish  these  ideas.  Don't  present 
them  until  you've  worked  out  every  detfidl  -  if  you  feel  unable  to  do  so 

now,  save  your  ideas  \mtil  you  are  better  prepared  to  develop  them. 


15,  IHAT  IS  »COPY?» 


i 


To  the  beginner,  the  trord  "copy*  is  often  confusing.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  misused  word.  Usually,  "copy*  wans  the  ad  itself,  not  aerely 
the  reading  aatter*  "Copy"  includes  the  central  idea,  the  pictures, 
the  headlines.  Ha^ersely,  often  the  reading  aatter  only  is  called 
"a  piece  of  copy." 

He  who  creates  the  ad  or  the  copy  is  usually  called  the  "copywriter," 
a  c<«tradictory  tern.  One  ne^er  hears  of  a  "copy-artist"  or  a  "copy- 
typographer."  lor  does  the  copywriter  copy  €uiything. 

True,  the  idea  may  cone  from  an  artist,  an  account  executive,  or  from 
the  client  or  his  salesman,  or  from  the  public  -  the  "copywriter"  whips 
it  into  shape.  He  does  two  principal  things  -  he  visualizes  the  ad 
crudely  on  paper  and  writes  the  words.  Ideally,  he  thinks  of  the  ad  as 
a  i^ole,  because  he  thinks  of  its  total  effect  on  the  readers. 

The  copywriter's  crude  layout  will  show  the  headline,  its  relative  im- 
portance, the  relation  of  reading  matter  to  picture,  a  coupcm  if  desir- 
ed, the  company  signature,  etc.  -  all  the  elements  -  his  job  is  to  direct 
the  Art  Department  into  visualizing  a  pleasing  ad  that  isn't  too  arty. 

He  turns  over  his  rough  layout  to  the  Art  Department,  where  "layout  men" 
carry  it  to  a  better  stage  of  visualization.  Whereas  the  copywriter  may 
have  drawn  a  square  or  circle  on  his  "rou^"  marking  it  "Picture  of  child 
eating  breakfast  food,"  the  "layout  man"  sketches  this  scene  in. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  idea  develops  pictorially  first.  Then  the  lay- 
out is  made  first,  with  indicated  spaces  for  the  various  non-pictori€Ll 
elements.  Then  the  copywriter  supplies  an  appropriate  headline  and  the 
reading  text,  keying  everything  to  the  dominant  picture.  So  collabora- 
tion is  necessary.  Often  the  copywriter  and  layout  man  work  closely  to- 
gether as  a  pair,  pooling  their  creative  thou^ts. 

"Copy,"  regardless  of  its  definition  is  the  most  important  word  in  ad- 
vertising because  of  its  all-eii)racing  character.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  any  advertising  campaign. 

Copy  ideas  are  the  most  precious  factors  in  advertising.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  put  behind  a  good  idea,  because  a  good  idea  sells  multipli- 
ed millions  of  dollars  of  goods.  If  you  have  a  trend  toward  the  use 
of  words  and  can  learn  how  to  use  them  as  salesmanship-in-print,  you 
may  want  to  become  a  copywriter.  This  is  not  easy  -  although  the  fi- 
nancial returns  make  it  most  alluring.  There  is  a  steady  demand  -  bas- 
ed on  business  conditions  -  for  sound  copywriters. 

Keep  one  thou^t  in  mind:  Tour  ads  must  achieve  actual  results;  people 
must  be  made  to  respond.  Remember,  waste  in  advertising  is  easy  -  scdes 
are  the  only  things  that  count. 


16,  HOW  CAN  I 
MAKE  PEOPLE  BUI? 


First,  "arouse  in  the  other  person  an  eager  want*"  That  Blight 
be  the  essence  of  advice  of  a  thousfiind  men  who  have  succeeded  in 
advertising,  but  I  quote  it  from  one  of  America's  foremost  psychol- 
ogists. Professor  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  who  says  in  his  book  "Influ- 
encing Human  Behavior,"  the  following: 

"Action  springs  out  of  what  we  fundamentally  desire  and  the  best  ad- 
vice which  can  be  given  to  would-be  persuaders,  whether  in  business,  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  in  politics,  is:  -  first,  €Lrouse  in  the  other 
person  am  eager  want.  He  who  can  do  this  has  the  world  with  him.  He 
i^o  cannot,  walks  a  lonely  way." 

Please  re-read  the  above  quotation  -  it  is  precious  advice  because  you 
are  a  "would-be  persuader." 

As  I  said,  in  speaking  of  Consumer  Demand,  we  are  all  wanters.  Desires 
can  be  awakened  in  us.  You  can  awaken  desires  in  others  -  desires  they 
have  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

To  do  so  you  must  under stauid  the  fundamental  human  emotions,  as  I  out- 
line them  under  the  question:  "What  Msikes  People  Read  Ads?"  Then,  after 
you  know  emotions  you  must  study  motivations.  Why  do  people  act  or  fail 
to  act?  Why  does  one  get  results  and  another  fail? 

"Tou  can  make  more  friends  in  two  months  by  becoming  interested  in  other 
people  than  you  can  in  two  years  by  trying  to  get  other  people  interest- 
ed in  you,"  says  Dale  Carnegie  in  "How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People." 

Paraphrased,  this  means  the  ads  you  conceive  should  show  primary  inter- 
est in  the  reader's  problems,  rather  than  display  a  selfish  interest  of 
the  advertiser.  People  are  more  interested  in  what  a  product  will  do 
than  how  big  the  factory  is  where  it  is  made. 

In  thinking  of  alternative  ways  to  make  people  buy,  reduce  them  to  the 
most  reasonable  five  or  three,  checking  sind  rechecking.  Obtain  the  re- 
actions of  others.  Listen  to  their  arguments  pro  and  con. 

"Professor  Copeland  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  a  few  years  ago 
said  that  in  every  piirchase  we  make  we  exercise  only  15  per  cent  of  rea- 
son and  85  per  cent  of  emotions,"  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  New  York  Sun 
points  out  in  "Discipline  for  the  Young  Man  in  Advertising,"  in  Printers' 
Ink.  "In  other  words,  the  intrinsic  value,  or  utility  appeal,  of  the 
product,  only  entered  into  the  sale  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  sale  was  made  up  of  emotional  appeals,  such  as  style, 
color,  eind  design,  reputation,  goodwill  and  pride  of  ownership,  social 
prestige,  friendship  and  the  like." 

Never  forget  that  we  all  act  emotionally,  even  in  buying  (The  Emotion- 
al Appeal,  Page  175).  "Hardly  a  sale  can  be  made,"  I  point  out  therein, 
"be  it  throu^  oral  or  spoken  contact,  unless  some  emotion  is  aroused." 


17,  WHAT  MAKES  PEOPLE  READ  ADS? 


The  pat  answers  are,  of  course,  "a  powerful  headline"  or  "a  pretty 
picture."  But  these  are  litethods  of  attracting  attention. 

One  must  think  more  deeply.  People  look  at  ads  or  at  store  windows 
or  at  counters  or  listen  to  sales  arguments  because,  in  some  form, 
they  want  to  better  themselves.  Curiosity  is  a  primary  motive,  eter- 
nally connected  with  self-preservation.  People  want  to  satisfy  some 
emotional  urge  -  simple  or  complex. 

Three  times  a  day  (or  oftener)  there  is  the  feeling  of  hunger,  of  thirst. 
Hence  all  food  and  beverage  ads,  if  appetizingly  presented,  have  an  in- 
stinctive appeal.  In  this  field,  the  most  powerful  ad(it»s  in  the  form 
of  an  electric  sign)  is  "EAT"  (page  187). 

Another  fundamental  urge  is  to  be  clothed  properly,  warmly,  smartly.  And 
with  it  goes  comfortable  housing  and  sleeping  accommodations. 

Then  come  other  yearnings: 


•  • 


To  love  and  be  loved  ...  to  be  healthy  ...  to  get  enjoyment  through  en- 
tertainment and  sports  ...  to  conquer  fears,  hence  life  insurance  and 
savings  ...  to  prevent  loneliness  ...  to  be  attractive  through  adornment 
and  cleanliness  ...  to  satisfy  ambitions,  lifting  one  above  the  average 
to  be  up-to-date  on  the  news  of  new  things. 

Granted  that  these  emotions  stimulate  people  to  read  ads,  then  one  must 
learn  how  to  employ  advertising  to  satisfy  their  emotional  wants. 

So  the  question:   "Which  is  most  important,  the  headline  or  the  picture?" 
This  is  rather  a  confusing  question  because  they  are  relatively  impor- 
tant, varying  in  their  degree  in  each  problem. 

Both  the  headline  and  the  picture  -  in  the  average  run  of  ads,  say  in 
magazines  -  attract  attention  -  the  eye  often  encompassing  both.  The 
headline  may  pull  the  eye  into  the  picture  or  vice  versa. 

The  mind  is  in  a  "What's  that?"  attitude.  The  ad  must  answer.  It  must 
reveal  how  the  product  or  service  satisfies  some  want,  some  emotion.  It 
must  not  tell  too  little,  it  must  not  leave  the  reader  imsatisfied  -  too 
many  ads  have  this  defect. 

The  best  headlines,  the  best  pictures,  and,  therefore,  the  most  profita- 
ble ads,  are  those  that  are  written  to  selfishly  satisfy  the  reader.  Re- 
versely, the  most  pathetic,  wasteful  ads  are  those  that  selfishly  glor- 
ify the  advertiser  -  mere  exhibitionism. 

So  think  always  of  the  reader  first  -  not  yourself  -  not  the  man  who 
O.K.'s  the  ad.  Vanity  is  costly. 


V 


18>  HOW  DOES  AN  AD 
GET  PUBLISHED? 


A  case  history  of  one  typical  ad: 


govember  15  -  Having  already  planned  the  new  year's  advertising  program 
and  approved  the  budget,  the  executives  of  a  large  hat  company  and  its 
advertising  agency  are  meeting  to  discuss  details  -  for  example,  a  certain 
color  page  for  men's  hats,  to  appear  in  Collier's  in  the  spring.  They 
decide  upon  the  three  models  to  be  shown.  Discussion  of  copy  points 
follows.  The  executives  of  the  hat  company  give  their  rough  ideas  as  to 
the  points  that  need  emphasis.  The  agency  men  give  theirs.  Also  attempt- 
ing to  bring  oat  any  new  important  points  not  already  discussed. 

November  20  -  The  agency  has  held  meetings  among  its  principals  in  which 
further  discussions  of  copy  and  art  have  taken  place.  Plans  have  jelled 
Layouts  and  copy  are  now  shown  to  the  client.  But,  at  the  client's  request, 
certain  revisions  are  necessary* 

November  30  -  Final  approval  of  the  rough  layout  and  copy.  Orders  are 
^en  to  the  artist  to  draw  the  hats  (on  heads  of  men),  plus  a  scene.  The 
artist  IS  given  two  weeks. 

1 
\ 

December  IS  -  Art  work  approved  with  certain  corrections.  Sent  to  engrav- 
ers. Thxs  will  take  from  10  days  to  two  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  type  will 
have  been  set,  according  to  the  layout,  so  client  can  be  shown  a  layout  with 
proof B  of  pictures  and  type  pasted  in.  All  elements  of  the  advertisement  - 
i.e.,  headline,  pictures,  text,  logotype,  etc.  -  are  arranged  just  as  they 
are  to  appear  in  the  magazine.  At  this  stage  the  client  may,  and  frequent- 
ly does,  make  author's  corrections  in  the  copy.  For  instance,  sales  strat- 
egy may  now  call  for  the  introduction  of  a  #5  price  for  the  hat  or,  converse- 
ly, competitive  conditions  may  make  it  desirable  to  leave  the  price  out. 
Forms  are  always  kept  open  to  the  last  possible  moment. 

Pecemb^r  2?  -  Progressive  proofs  come  from  the  engraver's.  Artist,  produc- 
tion man,  account  executives  and  client  all  meet  to  discuss  faithfulness 
of  the  reproduction.  Perhaps  it  is  found  that  the  red  plate  is  too  strong. 
Corrections  are  ordered  from  the  engraver's. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  agency  has  been  in  the  process  of  developing 
merchandising  ideas  to  help  fire  dealer  enthusiasm.  For  the  dealer  organ- 
ization by  tying-in  with  this  national  advertisement  can  add  enormously 
to  its  effectiveness.  This  ad,  other  ads  of  the  campaign,  displays,  direct 
mailing  pieces  and  other  dealer  helps  have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  a 
portfolio.  The  portfolio  explains  in  detail  the  various  promotions  in 
back  of  this  and  each  of  the  other  advertisements.  The  portfolio  must  be 
printed  in  time  for  the  salesmen  td  take  out  on  their  trips  to  dealers. 

January  5  -  Ad  and  sales  portfolio  completed.  The  salesmen  on  road.  Sales- 
men will  not  only  take  orders  for  hats  but  will  urge  dealers  to  tie-up  in 
every  possible  way  with  window  displays,  display  cards,  direct  mail  pieces 
and  newspaper  ads.  These  are  shown  in  the  portfolio  and  ordered  by  number. 

^P^^^j;^  -  Ad  appears  in  Collier's.  Public  sees  it  for  first  time.  All 
over  the  nation  dealers  are  co-operating  with  special  selling  efforts  of 
^f"  r^  I  1*^  ^^  ^^°^^   process  of  merchandising  hats  is  thoroughly  co- 
ordinated and  the  advertisement  is  in  a  position  to  produce  the  lexgest 
number  of  sales  possible.  '=-ifecoo 


19,  HOW  ABE  ADS  JITDflKn? 


Let  MB   consider  the  siinplest  form  -  a  store  ad.  Say  it  appears 
in  the  evening  paper.  The  results  will  be  known  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the  number  of  people  who  come  to  the  store  to  buy  the  ar- 
ticle advertised. 

It  may  be  a  ••special"  of  such  value  that  the  clerks  of  a  particu- 
lar section  may  be  swamped it  may  be  just  a  fair  puller, 

bringing  a  higher  than  daily  average  of  sales it  may  be  a 

flop,  bringing  no  added  sales. 

Retail  store  advertising  is  closely  watched  and  comes  nearest  the 
type  that  can  be  turned  on  or  off  like  a  faucet.  Its  results  are 
quick  and  definite,  good  or  bad. 

Consider  another  form  of  advertising:  mail  order.  Here  the  result- 
ing coupons  and  sales  tell  the  story  -  first  a  quick  check,  then  a 
long  lasting  pull  -  often  two  or  three  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  ad.  Inquiry  ads,  too,  (those  with  coupons  for  samples  or  fur- 
ther information)  are  easily  checkable. 

One  can  easily  learn  whether  Ad  ''A"  is  better  than  Ad  "B"  or  Ad  "C" 
better  than  both.  Ads  are  "keyed"  so  as  to  reveal  the  publication  in 
which  they  appeared.  (Note  the  "keys":  Dept.  A  or  different  street 
addresses  of  "SEP,"  meaning  Saturday  Evening  Post). 

Such  types  as  mentioned  may  be  called  ads  of  "direct  action." 

There  are  also  the  ads  of  "indirect  action,"  such  as  you  see  in  maga- 
zines -  but  these,  too,  are  built  around  known  resiats,  usually. 

Some  are  pre-tested  in  newspapers  in  test  cities  and  their  results 
checked  by  local  store  sales*  Others  are  checked  by  appraising  all 
the  selling  points.  Then  there  are  specialized  appraisal  concerns 
that  go  from  house  to  house  and  check  housewives  on  what  ads  they  saw 
and  didn't  see  -  whetlier  they  associated  the  ad  with  the  product  -  etc* 

Recently  I  saw  a  demonstration  of  an  invention  of  a  group  of  Purdue 
professors  -  a  remarkable  apparatus,  not  yet  in  commercial  use,  which 
I^otographs  a  reader's  eyes  -  what  they  look  at  as  they  turn  pages, 
where  their  eyes  linger  on  picture,  headline  or  text,  what  they  skip, 
etc.  This  apparatus  is  revolutionary  in  its  application  for  Judging 
ads  and  will  antiquate  many  less  scientific  methods. 

Judging  the  positives  and  negatives  of  ads  is  of  ever  increasing  impor- 
tance. Today  little  advertising  is  done  on  whims  or  hunches. 

It  is  easy  to  test  out  any  copy  theme.  I  recall  how  Pepsodent  ads  were 
first  tested  out  in  Grand  Rapids,  then  in  3  other  cities,  then  in  10, 
then  in  25.  All  this  preceded  any  magazine  advertising.  Couponed  news- 
paper ads  offering  free  samples  showed  which  ads  appealed,  which  did  not. 


20.   WHAT'S  A  SURVEY  - 
WHAT»S  RESEARCH? 


Added  effectiveness  has  been  brou^t  into  advertising  in  the  past  ten 
years  by  new  scientific  measurements. 

A  survey,  large  or  small,  generally  means  learning  the  consumer  attitude 
in  advance  of  advertising.  Or  it  may  mean  finding  out  the  possible  re- 
ception of  a  contemplated  change  in  a  product.  In  a  national  survey, 
thousands  of  people  are  interviewed.  Carefully  worded,  non-prejudicial 
questions  are  asked.  Answers  are  recorded  and  tabulated. 

Survey  work  is  outside  such  organized  factors  as  "keyed"  advertising,  and 
outside  such  things  as  popularity  ratings  of  radio  programs.  Here  answers 
£ire  more  obvious. 

There  can  be  surveys  of  public  opinion,  such  as  polls.  People  can  be  ask- 
ed to  vote  on  what  they  consider  major  appeals.  Sometimes  a  survey  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  contest,  where  the  advertiser  gets  various  reactions  of 
the  public.  The  most  popular  form  is  -  "I  prefer  ^ because 


Surveys  take  various  forms.  An  outstanding  one  recently  was  that  made  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization.  It  centered  around  an  actual  inventory 
of  kitchen  and  bathroom  products  in  many  cities.  It  rated  the  popularity 
of  various  products. 

Research  is  somewhat  different  from  surveys.  The  California  Sunkist  grow- 
ers have  indulged  in  long  research  regarding  vitamins.  Research  usually 
is  related  to  scientific  work,  often  in  hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratories. 
It  tells  of  the  health  effects  of  a  product.  Sometimes  it  is  of  an  engin- 
eering character,  telling  how  a  mechanical  product  acts,  why  it  is  superior. 

Surveys  and  research  are  not  confined  to  advertising  itself  but  also  to 
products,  how  to  improve  them,  how  to  make  them  more  appealing.  The  sales 
and  advertising  departments  profit  by  such  advancements. 

Advertisers,  media  and  agencies  employ  surveys  and  research.  They  either 
conduct  them  or  turn  the  job  over  to  specialists,  of  which  there  are  several. 

Surveys  and  research  have  done  much  to  improve  advertising,  replacing  con- 
jecture with  facts.  In  pioneer  days,  advertising  men  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
guessing  or  imagining  -  today  the  trend  is  to  facts.  Hence  sui^eys  and 
research  occupy  an  ever  increasing  position  of  importance. 

Except  for  the  scientific  side  of  surveys,  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  theml  You  can  conduct  a  miniature  s\irvey  by  asking  10  fJriends  what 
breakfast  food  they  eat  and  why.  Or  ask  them:  "In  your  opinion,  why  does 
Jack  Benny  rank  first  as  today's  foremost  radio  personality?"  or  "Do  you 
favor  chain  stores?  If  so,  why?"  It's  easy  to  get  a  vote  on  almost  any- 
thing -  the  difficulty  is  not  "framing"  the  question. 

I  believe  if  I  were  in  a  city  or  town  outside  of  the  advertising  centers,  I'd 
try  to  land  a  job  with  one  of  the  national  survey  companies  as  their  local 
representative.  Or  if  I  were  interested  in  a  local  job,  I'd  make  some  sur- 
veys which  would  interest  the  man  to  whom  I  was  planning  to  apply. 


21  >  HOW  CAN  ADVERTISING 
BE  IMPROVED? 


Although  advertising  has  long  Justified  itself  as  an  economic  necessity, 
it  is  wise  to  consider  what  is  said  of  it  negatively.  Thus  you  can  be 
an  influence  in  bettering  it  -  a  challenge  to  your  sincerity* 

Some  say  that  advertising  has  been  misleading.  Today  corrective  forces, 
such  as  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  as  executed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
prohibits  fraud  in  advertising.  The  law  takes  care  of  malefactors.  Al- 
ready countless  advertisers  have  received  desist  orders. 

Advertisers,  agencies,  publications  have  long  joined  in  a  clean-up  pro- 
gram. But  there  are  always  malefactors.  Advertising  is  a  slice  of  life 
and  life  is  not  perfect.  However,  today  there  are  more  regulations  for  ad- 
vertisers than  there  are  for  lawyers,  doctors  or  politicians. 

Others  say  that  advertising  is  faxilty  in  using  an  emotional  appeal.  In 
reality,  this  is  a  complaint  about  Americanism,  for  we  are  an  emotional 
people.  We  are  an  imaginative  nation.  We  are  emotional  about  politics,  re- 
ligion, our  families.  We  are  excitable.  We  are  not  phlegmatic.  In  our 
very  conversations  we  exaggerate,  or  underscore,  to  enliven  them,  to  inter- 
est our  auditors.  (In  Praise  of  Exaggeration,  page  5) 

Advertising  is  a  mirror  of  the  public  mind,  no  more  nor  less  emotional. 
Personally,  I  believe  some  detractors  of  advertising,  themselves  emotional 
about  it,  mistake  emotion  for  delusion.  Of  course  one  is  opposed  to  delu- 
sive advertising,  but  it  is  taken  care  of  today  in  the  manner  I  discussed 
above* 

A  third  complaint  is  that  advertising  is  an  economic  waste.  This  general- 
ization, when  pursued,  is  usually  found  to  be  part  of  some  social  scheme; 
for  example,  one  man  allies  advertising  with  monopoly,  saying  that  adver- 
tising kills  off  competition.  But  when  we  study  automobile  history,  adver- 
tising has  fostered  competition.  In  foods,  it  has  stimulated  competition. 
So  in  cigarettes,  retailing,  travel,  etc. 

Others,  oppositely,  turn  this  competition  into  a  vice  and  say  that  Govern- 
ment controlled  production  would  reduce  competition  in  goods  and  thus 
make  advertising  unnecessary  -  that  we  have  too  many  makes  of  automobiles, 
for  example,  too  many  dentifrices,  too  many  brands  of  groceries,  etc. 

The  defenders  of  our  American  economic  system  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
regimentation  that  destroy  human  initiative  -  they  believe  in  freedom  of 
manufactiire,  distribution,  and  hence  selling,  merchandising  and  advertis- 
ing. They  can  prove  that  advertising  inspires  invention  and   improvements, 
that  it  creates  mass  production  and  employment,  that  it  lowers  prices 
while  improving  quality  or  increasing  quantity.  They  view  advertising  as 
a  social,  as  well  as  an  economic  factor,  in  fostering  the  American  standard 
of  living. 

In  entering  advertising,  you  must  establish  your  own  philosophy  of  it  -  un- 
less you  believe  in  it,  stay  out  -  unless  you  can  work  to  its  advamcement, 
you'll  be  out  of  place. 

Study  economics  and  see  how  you  fit  advertising  -  and  your  career  in  it  - 
into  our  ever-changing  national  life. 


22.     WHAT  .SHOULD  I  READ? 


There  is  one   inexpensive  key  to  advertising  that  opens  the  precious 
door the  weekly  magazine  called  Printers'  Ink  -  a  living  text- 
book   it  brings  you  into  the  actual  active  life  of  advertising, 

the  "inside"  of  current  campaigns.  So  my  primary  suggestion  for  you 
is  to  subscribe  to  it  -  $5.00  per  year.  The  address  is:  Printers* 
Ink,  185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.I. 

Another  magazine  I  recommend  is  Advertising  &  Selling,  a  monthly.  It 
contains  studious  articles  on  the  technique  of  advertising.  Also,  it 
sponsors  the  Annual  Advertising  Awards,  instituted  in  1923  by  Edward 
Bok,  as  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards.  By  studying  these  Awards  in 
Advertising  &  Selling,  you  keep  posted  on  today's  best  campaigns.  For 
a  year's  subscription,  send  |2,00  to  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  58th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  best  study  of  advertising  is  advertising.  Read  ads  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Listen  to  radio  commercials.  Observe  window  advertis- 
ing, counter  display.  Study  packages  and  their  enclosures. 

Now  as  to  text-books,  of  which  there  are  many.  I  asked  for  a  recommenda- 
tion from  H.  W.  Marks,  Manager,  Readers'  Service  Department,  Printers' 
Ink  -  here  it  is: 


"Advertising  Copy"  (1) 
by  George  Burton  Hotchkiss 

"Advertising  Ideas" 
by  John  Caples  (2) 

"Handbook  of  Advertising" (2) 
by  Weiss,  Kendall  &  Larrabee 

"Principles  of  Advertising" 
by  H.  K.  Nixon   (2) 

"Hy  Life  in  Advertising" 
by  Claude  C.  Hopkins  (1) 

"The  New  Psychology  of  Selling 
and  Advertising"  (4) 
by  Henry  C.  Link 

"A  Preface  to  Advertising" 
by  Mark  O'Dea   (2) 

"Technique  of  Advertising  Layout" 
by  Frank  H.  Young  (5) 

"Advertising  Media  &  Markets 
by  B.  C.  Duffy   (5) 


"More  Profit  from  Advertising" 
by  Kenneth  Goode  and  Carroll 
Rheinstrom   (1) 

"Effective  Marketing" 
by  L.  Rohe  Walter  (2) 

"Check  Lists  of  Advertising,  Selling 
and  Merchandising  Essentials"  (2) 
by  C.  B.  Lcurrabee  and  H.  W.  Marks 

"Handbook  of  Broadcasting" 
by  Waldo  Abbot  (2) 

"How  to  Sell  by  Mail" 
by  Earle  A.  Buckley  (2) 

"More  Power  to  Advertising" 
by  Jeimes  R.  Adams  (l) 

"Milestones  of  Marketing"  (4) 
by  George  Burton  Hotchkiss 

"Fifty  Years  of  Advertising" 
Anniversary  number  of  Printers'  Ink 

"Outdoor  Advertising" 
by  Hiigh  E.  Agnew  (2) 


PUBLISHERS:   (1)  Harper  &  Bros.  (2)  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (5)  Covici-Fried 

(4)  MacMillan  Co.  (5)  Prentiss  Hall. 


25>  WHERE  CAN  I 
GET  EXPERIENCE? 


As  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  summarize  the  opinions  of  several  top  men. 

"I  think  that  there  are  three  main  ways,"  says  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
former  president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  "in  which  a  young  man  can  get 
good  training  for  an  advertising  career:  1.  By  working  in  the 
sales  department  of  an  advertised  product.  2.  As  a  reporter,  if 
he  wishes  to  be  a  copywriter,  or  as  an  advertising  man  in  a  news- 
paper office,  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  contact  agency  man.  3.  By 
starting  with  some  small  agency  where,  perforce,  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  every  phase  of  advertising." 

J.  Stirling  Getchell,  head  of  his  own  named  agency,  says: 

"I'll  tell  you  what  interests  me  when  I»m  talking  with  a  man  look- 
ing for  a  job. 

"If  I  hear  he»s  been  verj  long  in  the  newspaper  business,  I  know  he's 

a  'self  starter' and  if  he's  been  on  the  copy  desk,  that  he  very 

likely  thinks  fast  and  clearly.  Both  of  these  are  priceless  traits  in 
an  ad  man. 

"If  he's  nad  successful  retail  sales  experience,  so  much  the  better... 
but  I  don't  think  it's  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  In  the  last  analysis, 
we  in  tjje  agency  business  seldom  buy  experience.  We  buy  minds.  And 
the  development  of  minds  demands  far  more  mysterious  chemistry  than  the 
simple  matter  of  exposure  to  experience." 

Here  is  the  advice  of  a  leading  vocational  expert,  Walter  A.  Lowen: 

"The  man  who  is  seeking  employment  will  find  that  the  door  is  never 
locked  if  he  will  only  seek  to  know  the  truth  about  conditions  govern- 
ing himself.  Instead  of  burdening  his  thou^t  and  imprisoning  himself 
with  the  weight  of  the  so-called  "depression,"  he  should  realize  that 
there  is  always  a  right  place  for  the  EXPRESSION  of  his  talents.  If 
he  cannot  seem  to  find  a  position  where  all  his  abilities  can  be  exer- 
cised, doubtless  he  can  find  a  place  to  express  some  of  his  talents  if 
he  will  only  study  himself,  study  his  markets  -  and  expose  himself  in- 
telligently and  sufficienUy  to  the  possibility  of  connecting  the  two." 

Again,  an  agency  president,  F.  B.  Ryan  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  advises: 

"I  would  say  that  the  best  job  to  train  a  man  for  a  successful  career 
in  advertising  is  some  kind  of  a  selling  job  -  door  to  door,  over  the 
counter  or  on  the  road  -  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  which.  I 
would  consider  it  better  experience  to  sell  a  popular  produQt  at  a  low 
price  -  one  used  by  both  sexes." 


WBAT  KIND  OF  A  JOB 
MIGHT  I  GET? 


> 


> 


To  find  out  the  branch  of  advertising  in  which  you  are  Bost  likely  to 
succeed,  means  some  survey  work  on  your  part.  Here  are  a  few  routes: 

Qffipe  ?ot:  Wi«i  an  advertiser,  an  agency  or  a  publication  or  a  radio 
station.  The  office  boy  has  a  wonderful  chance  to  see  and  hear  what  is 
going  on.  He  meets  the  executives  -  they're  human  and  contact  gives 
them  an  interest.  s-'-'co 

•^^^  r^\^'  ^'   *PP«*^s  humble,  but  affords  an  opportunity  to  "snoop" 
around,  to  listen,  to  observe,  to  ask  intelligent  questions. 

f^^'^u^""':  "^  *°"*''  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^°y*l  ^o*<i  into  advertising.  I 
think  there  is  a  dearth  of  male  secretaries,  young  men  who   can  grow  into 
better  jobs.  It  would  be  a  fine  experience  to  be  a  secretary  tban  agScy 
executive  or  to  an  advertising  manager.  «"  agency 

S^«„^^%^'  *  °-"  ^^^^  °^   investigation,  largely  used  by  Xertisers, 
«?ii!tH  ?  ^,*««nc"s.  People  are  employed  outside  to  interview  people! 
Z^l^t         gather  data.  Various  research  organizations  employ  people  on 
part-time  assignments  in  every  locality  -  probably  where  you  livef 

I^°IS  y°  °^^r  ""^!?'  ,  "*  ^^  ^^   inpressed  by  the  young  man  or  woman 
11?^!^^*?  ^  f  *r  °i^''  °''   *  l^°^«-to-house  canvasser.  Such  people  have 
thlS«    ^°^^l^o^  because  they  have  met  the  average  buyer.  If  studious, 
they've  analyzed  buyers'  reactions.  o^u^wub. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  eonywr^t.«r..  The  favorite  advice  is  to  get  a  Job  as  a 
newspaper  reporter.  Advertising  must  be  newsy.  So  reportorial  training  is 
S?^  lsVi°^  Jhittier,  Vice-president  and  copy  director  of  Toung^^^bicL, 
Jc  thi  «hn?^  J^'ifv^^ru'^^'e*"^  advertising  writer  -  imagination,  log! 

t^tulSon  i^y*  *^^'  *^!  e^^^"y  ^  '^^*«'  «  s^^o'^g  selling  instinct, 
intuition,  penetration,  sound  business  Judgment,  unquenchable  ci-iosity,  a 

questioning  attitude,  a  wide  sentimental  streak,  a  liking  for  people,  V sense 
of  humor,  the  power  to  visualize  and  a  wide  opei  mind.       P«oP^«>  «  sense 

If  you  want  to  be  an  artist;  This,  of  course,  requires  special  training  of 

^«rS    n'^l^*^*"!'  ^'^^  "^^^  ^«^^  ^  "^^^  *^«  practical!  rather  toaS^t^f 
academic.  Don't  be  too  artistic.  Study  ads  and  see  how  practical  they  are. 
Note  the  advance  of  photography.  /  ~=. 

If  you  are  not  creative;  There  are  profitable  departments  in  advertising 
concerned  with  accounting,  media  buying  (by  media  is  meant  the  place  where- 
i?,^%r®  inserted,  such  as  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  billboards,  etc.). 
Also,  there  ^e  the  production  departments,  concerned  with  the  mechanical 
development  of  advertisements  -  that  is,  engravings,  electrotypes,  typo- 

This  gives  but  a  sketciy  picture  of  the  various  main  routes  to  take  to  get 
i!!!?  *J^«^*"ing',  Elsewhere  in  this  Guide,  other  ways  are  developed,  and 
most  of  them,  you'll  find,  depend  largely  upon  your  own  especial  aptitude. 


25.  WHAT»S  THE  GEOGRAPHY 

OF  JOBS? 
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While  the  advertising  world  thinks  of  New  York  Cit7  as  its  capital 
as  we  think  of  Washington  as  today's  political  capital,  or  Detroit  as 
the  automobile  capital  -  this  is  by  no  means  all-embracing. 

Advertising  is  practiced  all  over  the  United  States.  A  local  store  or 
newspaper  in  a  medium-sized  city  must  have  some  person  responsible  for 
its  advertising.  Manufacturers,  scattered  all  over  the  coimtry,  must 
have  their  advertising  departments.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  "State  Cap- 
itals" of  advertising  as  well  as  "County  Capitals."  In  as  small  a  state 
as  Vermont,  for  example,  are  a  good  many  advertising  jobs  for  there  are 
numerous  national  advertisers,  many  local  advertisers.  Nebraska,  thought 
of  as  an  agricultural  state,  has,  for  example,  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  California  has  many  "growers"  associa- 
tions as  Sunkist,  Sun-Maid,  Walnuts,  Prunes,  etc.  Canvass  state  after 
state,  and  advertising  has  its  place. 

True,  the  big  cities  would  show  the  majority  of  advertising  people.  Agen- 
cies, publishers,  manufacturing  headquarters  are  located  in  the  Cities.  In 
these  advertising  centers,  one  is  drawn  into  advertising  circles,  such  as 
clubs,  associations,  conventions.  Valuable  contacts  can  be  made.  Supple- 
mental educational  courses  can  be  taken  at  evening  classes. 

But  a  word  of  cautionl  I'm  notirging  you  to  rush  to  the  train  and  come  to 
New  York  or  to  any  adjacent  city  -  unless  you've  made  some  preparations  or 
unless  you're  ready,  having  no  training,  for  a  long  siege.  It's  like  rush- 
ing off  to  Hollywood  with  merely  a  yearning  to  get  into  pictures.  Many  am- 
bitious youngsters  come  to  New  York  pitiably  prepared  who  "just  want  to 
get  into  €Ldvertising." 

One  such  young  man  came  to  me  toward  the  end  of  a  period  of  unsuccessful 
applicatioia  It  turned  out  that  in  his  own  home  town  were  six  opportunities 
he  had  overlooked.  I  urged  him  to  go  back  to  that  Massachusetts  town  and 
employ  the  same  diligence  -  after  awhile  he  wrote  that  he  had  a  job  in  the 
advertising  department  of  a  manufacturer,  now  he  is  really  taking  a  "gram- 
mar school"  course  in  advertising  and  he'll  graduate  into  its  "high  school" 
and  "college"  courses.  Then  he'll  either  win  promotions  there  that  satisfy 
him;  or  he'll  show  up  in  New  York  with  a  salable  background. 

I'm  not  saying  there's  an  opportunity  right  near  you,  if  you  live  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  village.  I»m  pointing  out,  however,  the  wisdom  of  looking 
around  you,  to  the  nearest  town  or  city.  Of  course,  if  you  live  in  a  city, 
say  New  York  or  Chicago,  you'll  have  a  wider  field  of  investigation. 

I'm  pointing  out,  too,  that  advertising  is  nation-wide,  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  geographic  center.  I'm  pointing  out  elsewhere  that  advertis- 
ing is  a  valuable  training  even  if  you  do  not  want  to  enter  it  directly, 
that  is,  if  you  want  to  go  into  selling  or  merchandising  or  manufacturing. 

Your  problem  is  to  decide  where  you  want  to  live  or  have  to  live  -  how 
free  you  are  to  move  about. 


Ze.     ARE  THERE  NEW  FIELDS 
IN  ADVERTISING? 
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Within  the  past  few  years,  jobs  in  advertising  have  appeared  in  pre- 
viously mexpected  places*  For  example,  radio.  Ten  years  ago  a 
scientific  experiment,  today  radio  provides  a  vehicle  for  advertising 
that  amounts  to  millions  of  dolleirs. 

Radio  opened  up  an  entirely  new  advertising  technique,  not  formerly  used 
in  printed  ads,  although  there  is  the  basic  carry-over  of  salesmanship. 
Radio  stations  everywhere  found  need  for  advertising  men,  as  did  advertis- 
ers and  agencies.  This  personnel  is,  indeed,  youthful  -  a  new  generation. 

Radio  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Television  is  just  around  the  corner,  and 
television  will  want  men  and  women  for  advertising. 

Another  example  of  a  new  field  is  what  was  earlier  called  propaganda  but 
which  is  today  turned  into  "Public  Relations.''  This  field  is  just  opening 
up.  It  is  employed  by  Companies  or  Associations  not  necessarily  selling 
products . 

For  example.  The  Association  of  American  Railroads  has  carried  on  a  "Public 
Relations"  campaign  in  the  national  magazines,  educating  the  public  not 
selling  transportation.  "Nation* s  Business,"  the  magazine  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  likewise  has  conducted  an  educational  campaign.  General 
Motors  has  its  Director  of  Public  Relations,  a  highly  paid  executive. 

In  some  cases  this  Public  Relations  work  employs  advertising  as  a  corrective 
influence,  when  a  Company  or  a  group  industry  feels  it  is  being  misrepresent- 
ed. The  entry  of  politics  in  business  has  brought  a  new  feeling  that  Bus- 
iness must  become  more  articulate. 

In  earlier  days.  Business  lobbied  among  politicians  in  Washington.  Today 
Business  is  going  direct  to  the  public. 

I  point  out  these  new  fields  -  Radio,  Television,  Public  Relations  -  to 
get  you  to  exercise  your  imagination  and  to  show  you  how  advertising  is 
keeping  apace  with  these  changing  times- 

The  new  day  in  advertising  catises  us  to  analyze  how  the  new  men  must  ap- 
proach it,  what  they  must  contribute. 

"The  man  in  the  street  would  answer,  merely  a  glib  pen  and  an  inventive 
mind;  but  he  would  be  wrong  -  utterly  wrong,"  says  Sir  William  Crawford. 
"The  advertising  man  of  today  is  selling  goods  in  the  face  of  fierce  compe- 
tition. He  must  have  a  fighting  mentality.  He  is  selling  the  goods  by 
virtue  of  his  understanding  of  the  proposition  those  goods  represent  -  man- 
ufacture, distribution  and  markets.  He  must  have  the  clear,  orderly  mind 
that  can  grasp  and  hold  an  intricate  organization  in  its  entirety.  Because 
he  is  selling  goods  to  other  people  he  must  have  the  mind  that  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  thoughts  of  minds  other  than  his  own.  And  because  he  must 
think  not  only  in  terms  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future,  which  his  adver- 
tising will  in  each  case  help  to  mould,  he  must  have  that  undef mable 
something  we  know  as  'vision'." 


27.     WHAT  IS  Ig 

IF  ^VBBTISfflG? 
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This  is  an  era  of  transition  in  American  life  and  in  American  business. 
It  follows  that  anj  part  of  it  is  also  in  transition,  as  adrertising  is. 
It  has  been  chcuiging  for  a  long  time  -  going  throu^  growing  pains. 

Much  modem  advertising  came  out  of  old-time  patent  Biedicine  advertising, 
some  of  which  was  fraudulent.  Advertising,  like  selling,  like  manufactur- 
ing, has  not  always  been  ethically  perfect.  Bad  merchandise,  bad  selling 
tactics,  b£ui  advertising  are  now  widely  condemned.  Circus-t7X)e  advertis- 
ing, too,  is  not  so  effective  today.  Fraudulent  advertising  is  now  illegal, 
due  to  Government  regulations. 

So  one  should  not  enter  advertising  with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  snare 
for  a  lot  of  suckers.  That  day  is  past.  Advertising  is  not  a  "game"  any 
more.  I  can't  say  it  is  lily-white  in  ethics,  because  humanity  isn't 
lily-white  yet,  but  advertising  is  no  mere  bunco-game  for  fooling  boobs. 

More  and  more  advertising  is  put  to  the  cold  test  of  selling  goods.  Few- 
er people  view  it  as  a  mysterious  miracle.  True,  in  earlier  days,  it 
attracted  "slickers"  but  today  and  tomorrow  it  needs  sound,  honest  people 
who  will  practice  it  properly. 

Such  men  have  emerged  -  they  are  making  the  big  money.  Your  future  in  ad- 
vertising depends  on  your  approach  to  it,  your  seriousness.  If  you  think 
of  it  as  an  easy  way  to  palm  off  worthless  goods  to  yokels,  keep  out  of 
it.  Tou  won't  fit.  You're  behind  the  times.  Slickers  aren't  wanted 
today  in  the  advertising  world. 

I'm  not  saying  there's  anything  sanctified  or  holy  about  advertising  -  I'm 
merely  pointing  out  that  it  has  kept  pace  with  modem  barter.  Advertising 
must  perform  an  economic  service  to  justify  its  existence;  I  point  out, 
too,  that  barter  is  as  old  as  Time  and  is  not  likely  to  be  discontinued 
as  long  as  this  is  a  democratic  Republic. 

I  am  one  who  believes  there  are  wonderful  opportunities  in  advertising  for 
those  about  to  enter  it.  I  think  it  is  a  greater  sales  power  than  ever. 
It  is  more  stabilized.  It  is  winning  new  respect  by  serious  economists. 
Its  enemies  are  less  critical,  now  that  its  former  deficiencies  are  corrected. 

Advertising  -  in  its  new  meaning  -  is  not  uneconomic  or  anti-social.  Again 
and  again,  it  is  proved  that  advertising  is  an  essential  cog  in  distribur- 
tion  and  that  it  encourages  better  products  at  lower  prices.  It  helps  mass 
production,  mass  employment. 

As  one  entering  advertising,  you  have  a  serious  responsibility.  You  may 
find  it  glamorous  and  profitable,  but  you  must  also  accept  a  duty  towards 
it  -  you  must  be  of  the  new  generation  which  improves  it,  makes  it  more 
efficient. 

As  if  you  were  going  into  politics  or  a  profession,  you  must  promote  the 
good  and  correct  the  bad.  Advertising  is  ever-changing  and  you  will  profit 
by  its  change,  if  you're  progressive.  You  must  be  proud  to  be  in  advertis- 
ing, and  the  advertising  world  must  be  proud  of  you. 


ZS.     "SO  WHATlw  AND 
"OH.  YEAH?" 
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I  hope  that  I  am  under  standingly  sympathetic  with  the  questioning  youth  of 
today,  some  of  whom  seem  to  feel  that  the  past  offered  greater  opportunities 
and  that  in  today's  topsy-turvy  world  many  are  barred  from  opportunity. 

I've  met  and  corresponded  with  many  young,  hard-boiled  realists,  I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  a  few  of  them,  behind  their  defensive  bluster,  are  really  whiners, 
people  who  believe  the  world  owes  them  something. 

With  the  danger  of  being  misjiidged,  I  venture  to  state  that  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  there  is  a  world  of  Tomorrows  with  undreamed-of  opportunities 

"t^^re  have  been  Hard  Times  before when  I  think  of  the  Railroad 

Kings  of  Yesterday,  I  think  of  the  Air  Kings  of  Tomorrow,  when  I  think  of 
the  development  of  early  communication  such  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 

I  think  of  the  miracle  of  radio when  I  think  of  primitive  handbills 

and  early  ads,  I  think  of  Tomorrow's  television. 

Opportunities  are  past? A  thousand  times  NO  I  The  world  is  waiting 

for  Tomorrow's  leaders for  you,  if  you  have  faith  in  yourself,  if 

you  are  enough  of  an  extrovert  to  want  to  be  helpful  to  others,  and  can 
employ  advertising  accordingly. 

•It  is  the  individual  who  is  not  interested  in  his  fellow  men,"  says  Alfred 
Adler,  the  noted  psychologist,  "who  has  the  greatest  difficulties  in  life 
—  it  is  from  among  such  individuals  that  all  human  failures  spring." 

Advertising  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Its  yesterday's  men  are  passing  on. 
Advertising  needs  new  people  with  new  ideas,  new  outlooks.  Tomorrow's 
advertising  must  be  guided  by  men  who  are  different  than  yesterday's  leaders. 
You  can  profit  hy   the  past  pioneering,  so  have  no  disrespect  for  those  who 
stumbled  thro\:igh  the  wilderness.  They  provided  your  path. 

I  realize  the  limitations  of  this  Guide,  in  all  humility,  as  I  know  "A 

Preface  to  Advertising"  is  incomplete  I  have  tried  to  be  encouraging; 

I  urge  you  to  minimize  your  shortcomings  and  to  exact  of  yourself  the  fullest 
utilization  of  your  powers. 

Be  courageous.  Be  individualistic  to  the  point  of  selfishness  over  the 
employment  of  your  precious  time.  Be  egoistic  but  never  egotistic. 

Don't  be  a  weakling,  claiming  that  others  succeeded  "because  Times  were 
different."  To  be  constantly  rebellious  over  the  past  is  to  live  in  it, 
when  Today  and  Tomorrow  should  be  your  chief  considerations. 

Patience may  I  urge  it?  Planned  paUence,  I  mean,  not  resignation. 

Planned  progress,  better  slow  then  skyrockety.  "Goethe  carried  the  concep- 
tion of  Faust  in  his  mind  for  thirty  years,"  writes  Jules  Payot  in  "The 
Education  of  the  Will."  "It  took  all  that  time  for  his  idea  to  germinate 
and  grow."  Newton,  by  constantly  thinking  about  an  idea,  verified  his 
discovery  of  universal  gravitation  after  many  years. 

I^>  ^ive  or  ten  years  from  now,  you  remember  back  to  this  Guide  as  one  of 

your  inspirations,  I  will  have  been  repaid just  as  in  writing  this 

I  recall  one  who  gave  me  a  helping  hand  when  I  was  twenty,  a  friend  to 
whom  I  am  eternally  indebted. 
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AN  ASSIGNMENT 

the  purpose  of  which  is  to  revise 

this  material  into  a  new  and 

better  edition. 

Upon  completion,  please  mail 

to 

Hark  0*Dea 

400  UadiscHci  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

1.  Below  are  listed  the  28  questions  herein  asked  and  answered. 
Number  in  their  order  the  five  you  found  most  helpful. 

ffhat  is  advertising? 

Must  I  first  study  advertising's  history? 

What's  "Media?" 

Ifhat's  an  advertising  agency? 

What  about  the  advertiser? 

What  is  "Consumer  demand?" 

What  is  the  low-down  on  aptitude? 

Must  I  have  selling  experience? 

Must  I  be  artistic  or  literary? 

Are  advertising  geniuses  bom  that  way? 

What  is  creative  thinking? 

What  is  the  greatest  mistake  I  mi^t  make? 

How  can  I  analyze  problems? 

What  should  I  do  with  my  ideas? 

What  is  "Copy?" 

How  can  I  make  people  buy? 

What  makes  people  read  ads? 

How  does  an  ad  get  published? 

How  are  ads  judged? 

What's  a  survey  -  what's  research? 

How  can  advertising  be  improved? 

?fhat  should  I  read? 

Where  can  I  get  experience? 

What  kind  of  a  job  mi^t  I  get? 

What's  the  geography  of  jobs? 

Are  there  new  fields  in  advertising? 

What  is  my  future  in  advertising? 

"So  what I"  and  "Oh,  yeah?" 

2.  Next,  cross  out  the  five  you  found  least  helpful. 

5.  Finally,  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  write  out  one,  two  or  three  - 
no  more  -  questions  in  full  that  you  believe  would  be  helpful  in 
this  Series. 
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